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opinion  of the  German  Government,   as  an inadequate  safeguard
against   such   differences   arising   and   multiplying   and   leading   to
conflicts.    The Government of the Reich rather apprehends, on the
basis  of  past  experiences,   that   a  declaration   of   a   guarantee   in
favour of Czechoslovakia by the Western Powers might contribute
to aggravate the differences of Czechoslovakia with the neighbour-
ing States.    It will not,  for instance,  have escaped the notice of
the French Government that a divergence of view persists between
Hungary and Poland on the one hand, and Czechoslovakia on the
other, as to the fairness of the delimitation of their present frontiers.
The Government of the Reich and the Italian Government undertook
that delimitation in the hope of attaining, by an effort which they
then thought to have been successful, such a compromise as would
meet with the approval of all parties concerned.    Since then events
had shown that, in this region where national groups are so hopelessly
intermingled, and where conditions of life cannot be compared with
those prevailing in the West, it was really very difficult to arrive at a
compromise which would be satisfactory to all.   The French Govern-
ment perhaps might better understand how uncertain the result of
such attempts remains, even when prompted by the best intentions,
if it will recall the alternative schemes of the British Government for
the solution of the question of Palestine.    It appears to be beyond
doubt that the chief cause for the critical development of the Czecho-
slovak problem is to be found in the fact that, in the past, as a result
of the more or less serious military guarantees which they had received
from the Western Powers, the successive Czech governments thought
that they could simply ignore the imprescriptible claims of the national
minorities.   Hence the state of internal tension which finally led to the
solution arrived at in 1938.

It is not to be denied that even to-day the elements responsible
for past developments are continuing their intrigues within Czecho-
slovakia, even though contrary to the wish of the present Government.
An undeniable danger exists that prematurely - given guarantees, far
from bringing about a reasonable solution of the Czechoslovak internal
problems, might rather contribute to consolidate existing opposition
and thus provoke further conflicts. In the belief that it might pacify
this region in which, by force of circumstances, it happens to be the
most interested party, the Government of the Reich, in co-operation
with the Italian Government, made the Vienna Award, which, as time
-has shown, met only with a qualified welcome from the interested
parties. They do not therefore consider themselves in a position to
provoke unnecessarily by another premature intervention criticism
against measures which they have taken in countries with which they
wish to live on terms of peace and friendship. Consequently, and as
already indicated, they cannot consider an extension of this promise of
guarantee to the Western Powers as likely to allay internal unrest in the
area concerned, but rather as an element liable to encourage unreason-
able tendencies, as has been the case before: The German Government
are perfectly aware that, all things considered, the general evolution
in that part of Europe falls primarily into the sphere'of the Reich's